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INTERVIEWEE: 


Mr.  James  Dorsey 
INTERVIEWER:  Steve  Francis 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Jimmy  Dorsey  for 
the  Joliet  Junior  College  Oral  History  Project  by  Steve 
Francis  at  Oak  Knoll  Farm  in'  Wilmington,  Illinois  on 
June  13,  1  975  ,  at  9:20. 

FRANCIS :  Mr.  Dorsey,  I  understand  that  you're  a  native  and 
long  time  resident  of  Wilmington.  What  are  some  of  your 
earliest  recollections? 

DORSEY ;  My  first  recollection  centers  around  attending 
the  baseball  games  on  the  island,  watching  the  Wilmington 

town  team  when  I  was  between  five  and  six  years  of  age. 

\ 

It  seemed  that  at  that  time  I  had  already  concluded  that 
if  anybody  told  me  that  somebody  could  lick  me,  it  meant 
a  fight.  And  so  on  this  particular  day  after  the  ball 
game, my  friend,  Henry  Schutten,  and  I  fought,  and  he 
landed  punches,  including  one  to  my  nose  which  bled  quite 
profusely.  But  that  didn't  end  the  fight.  The  fight 
ended  by  my  always  feeling  that  I  won  because  he  eventu¬ 
ally  turned  and  ran  and  I  ran  after  him,  chasing  him  to 

j 

his  home  which  was  a  large-size  home  right  near  the 
Kankakee  Riyer  Bridge.  And  then,  after  I  reached  home 
for  supper  late,  went  in  through  the  back  stairway  and 
into  the  dining  room,  I  distinctly  remember  my  mother  very 
angrily  berating  me.  "You've  been  fighting  again!"  I 
was  about  to  be  punished,  but  I  recall  my  father  placing 
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his  hands  upon  my  mother  and  he  said  to  her,  "Wait,  Em." 

Then  my  dad  asked  me,  "How  did  you  make  out?"  There  I 
was,  blood  all  over  my  clothing,  dust  and  dirt  on  it;  but 
I  proudly  told  my  father  that  Henry  turned  and  ran  and  I- 
chased  him  home.  I  received  no  punishment.  All  my  father 
said  was,  "Go  up,  take  a  bath,  and  come  to  supper." 

FRANCIS :  Earlier  you  mentioned  your  grade  school  days 

about  not  wanting  to  go  to  school . 

DORSEY :  You  bet  I  didn't.  So  then  it  came  to  first  grade 

time  and  I  distinctly  remember  my  insisting  to  my  mother  and 

> 

father  that  I  didn't  know  anything!  And,  therefore,  I 
couldn't  grasp  why  they'd  send  somebody  to  school  who  didn't 
know  anything!  (laughter).  But  as  I  finally  naturally  had 
to  go,  I  yiyidly  recall--it  was  just  kiddie-corner  across 
from  our  home --wal king  up  the  pathway  that  was  there--the 
cinder  pathway--I  remember  distinctly  an  older  Wilmington 
man  by  the  name  of  Hughey  Louden  was  sitting  on  the  stair¬ 
way  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  he  called  out, 
teasing  me,  calling  me,  as  they  many  times  seemed  to  call 

i 

me,  Petey,  after  Pete  Underwood.  Sometimes  they  called  me 
Mary.  Sometimes  they  called  me  Susie,  strictly  to  tease 
me  because  these  were  older  people.  And  I  remember  get¬ 
ting  behind  the  big  tree  there  and  crying  because  I  had 
always  insisted  I  didn't  know  anything  and  why  should  I  be 
going  to  school  (.laughter). 
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FRANCIS :  Where  was  the  school  located? 

DORSEY :  The  school  was  located  where  the  Central  School  is. 

FRANCI S :  You  had  mentioned  being  called  Petey  after  Pete 
Underwood.  Who  was  he? 

DORSEY ;  Pete  Underwood  was  one  of  the  dearest,  finest  men 
I  eyer  knew--a  working  man  during  the  farmland  season  and 
then  an  al cohol i c--but  an  alcoholic  that  harmed  nobody.  He 
was  a  single  man  and  wasn't  a  quarrelsome  man.  In  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  friendliest,  most  humorous,  entertaining, 
Singi.ng-and-tap-dancing  men  that  I  eyer  knew.  I  have 
rejoiced  that  I  did  learn  one  song  that  he  used  to  sing 
and  tap  to,  and  that  was  "There  Was  an  Old  Woman  Who  Had 
a  Wooden  Leg."  I  know  it  to  this  day.  But  the  favorite 
song,  "Octaluns,"  I  never  learned,  always  feeling  that  Pete 
Underwood  would  live  forever  and  someday  I  would  write 
down  the  words.  Well,  I  didn't.  .  .  .1  want  to  elaborate 
to  you  because  the  man  is  so  dear  in  my  heart.  When  he 
would  get  his  pay  for  working  the  months  out  on  the  farm, 
he  would  bring  his  money  in  and  leave  it  with  my  mother  so 
that  when  he  needed  some,  he  could  come  back  and  kind  of 
spread  it  out  to  last  a  little  longer.  And  how  many  times 
I  remember  my  mother  berating  him,  even  taking  the  broom 
and  chasing  him  out  of  the  house  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  spending  his  money  too  fast.  And  then,  many  times 
when  he  was  out  of  money,  he  would  borrow  from  my  sisters 
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or  from  me  5 and  one  could  always  be  certain  to  receive  back 
more  than  that  which  was  borrowed.  Such  as  if  he  borrowed 
a  ha  1 f  -do! 1 ar  > the  chances  were  very  great  when  he  paid 
back,  he  would  pay  a  dollar.  And  this  was  Pete  Under¬ 
wood  . 

FRANCI S ;  When  you  were  in  grade  school,  what  would  you  have 
done  on  a  typical  summer  day? 

\ 

DORSEY :  Vacation  time  was  swimming  time  when  the  weather 

got  warm.  We  swam  primarily  in  the  swimming  hole  which  was 
called  clay  bottom.  It's  in  the  little  creek  up  near  what 
i.s  now  the  Brookside  area.  The  swimming  area  and  space  was 
quite  small  >  but  this  might  be  why  it  was  quite  safe.  And 
we  s.wam  without  bathing  suits.  All  right,  again  summertime, 
more  than  swimming-baseball  ,  baseball,  baseball.  Yes,  we 
were  playing  one-O-cat,  two-O-cat,  three-O-cat;  or  if  we  had 
large  enough  groups,  we  chose  up  sides  and  we  played  team 
versus  team.  We  as  youngsters  played  on  the  regular,  large¬ 
sized  diamond,  which,  now  as  the  years  are  gone  by,  was 
probably  not  very  good  for  our  arms  because  I  have  to  grant 
my  main  weakness  was  an  arm  that  I  more  or  less  threw 
away.  Then  included  in  the  summertime  (we  didn't  have  Pony 

9 

League  or  Little  League)  but  we  had  two  baseball  teams--the 
Sluggers  and  the  Wildcats.  We,  the  Sluggers,  felt  we  were 
definitely  the  better  team  and  to  prove  this  the  Sluggers 
and  the  Wildcats  played  each  other  quite  often  for  practice, 
but  for  keeps.  I  can  certainly  very  happily  proclaim  that 
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we  of  the  Sluggers  beat  the  Wildcats  way,  way  more  than  they 

did  us  (laughter).  But  our  baseball  included  playing  games 

* 

in  Joliet,  in  Braidwood,  in  Gardner--the  surrounding  area 
within  a  radius  of  20  to  25  miles.  We  went  to  the  games. in 
an  old  Cadillac  touring  car  which  was  quite  the  ride.  The 
two  big  leaders  and  protectors  of  our  team  were  my  mother, 
Emma  Dorsey,  and  her  sister,  my  aunt,  Lida  Cinotto.  They 
went  to  every  game.  Sometimes  we  played  tennis  where  the 
Hamilton  Garage  is  located  —  eventually  right  behind  the  old 
Methodist  Church  where  the  library  is  now--a  cement  court. 
And  I  must  admit  I  joined  my  sisters  as  my  mother  washed 
and  Ironed  on  Monday--I  always  had  to  be  there  to  take  the 
clothing  down,  pick  up  the  clothespins  and  then  operate  the 
mangle.  And  back  in  my  grade  school  days  the  mangle  was 
not  electrical.  It  was  just  a  wooden  roller  mangle  that  you 
cranked  and  we  pressed  such  as  the  wash  cloths,  the  dish 
towels,  and  items  like  that.  I  remember  too,  when  it  would 
become  evening,  we  used  to  play  different  games  like"Run, 
Sheep,  Run" and  "Di tch  'Em"  Maybe  you  don't  know  what  "Ditch 
'Em"is.  There  would  be  two,  three,  or  four  on  a  team  maybe 
a  half  block  away  or  a  block  from  the  other  side, and  then 
you'd  holler, "Go!"  Well,  then  you'd  run  and  attempt  to 
elude  them  by  hiding.  These  were  the  vacation  games.  And 
as  a  youngster  I  fished  and  fished  and  fished.  For  some 
unexplainable  reason,  as  I  became  older ,  I  lost  complete 
Interest  in  fishing.  And  another  enterprise  that  was  quite 
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lucrative- -was  getting  bait,  primarily  the  wonderful 
hellgrammite  bait  of  the  hellgramite.  Vie  would  go  along 
in  the  river.  Now  I  didn't  have  a  net  like  some.  Many 
of  us  d4dn't,  but  even  back  in  those  years  a  dozen  hellgram- 
mites  would  bring  as  high  as  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar. 
They  were  a  little  animal  that  you'd  find  by  turning  rocks 
over, and,  of  course,  without  a  net  you'd  get  those  that 
clung  to  the  rock.  They  were  a  little  bit  of  a  long-like, 
they  had  pinchers  on  them,  and  if  you  didn't  pick  them  up 
right,  you  got  bit  (laughter).  But  I  neyer  hear  of  them 
much  any  more. 

FRANC  I S ;  Oust  as  one  point  of  reference,  where  was  the  ball 
park? 

1 

DORSEY :  Oh.,  the  ball  park.  .  .  the  Wilmington.  .  .the 

North  Island,  you  bet  your  boots! 

FRANC  I S ;  It's,  been  there  the  whole  time? 

DORSEY ;  Oh,  my  father  eyen  pitched  baseball  there.  I  can 
faintly  remember  I  think  being  over  on  the  Island  when 
my  dad  was  pitching,  but  that  doesn't  seem  too  logical  because 
my  dad  was  forty  years  older  than  I.  So  I  think  I  just  think 
I  saw  my  dad  pi tchi ng . 

FRANCIS:  Your  parents  were  prominent  business  people  with 


property  on  the  main  street? 
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DORSEY;  Yes. 

FRANC  I S :  What  do  you  recall  from  that? 

DORSEY :  All  right,  the  Dorsey  Corner--s adly  I  must  admit--is 

no  longer.  It's  been  sold.  But  it  was  on  the  corner  of 
Baltimore  and  Water  Streets.  My  dad  purchased  the  building 
from  a  lady  named  Elizabeth  Allen.  This  was  purchased,  I 
be!  i.  eye,  around  1904.  So  it  was  the  Dorsey  Building  for 
roughly  50  years.  The  building,  to  my  knowledge,  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  active  business  buildings  in  all  of  Will 
County.  It  has  a  little  history.  It  was  the  hotel  for  the 
stage  line  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  to  St.  Louis,  and  there 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  included  in  passengers  that  stayed 
in  the  building's  rooms  over  night,  a  Duke  of  Windsor  and/or 
a  Prince  of  Wales.  Included  in  supposed  history  of  the  build¬ 
ing  there  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  Office;  and  a  Duke  of 
Windsor  or  a  Prince  of  Wales  was.  fined  for  hunting  deer  on 
Sunday.  The  building,  in  my  opinion,  has  alittle  uniqueness 
to  it.  When  we  remodeled  the  building  in  1940,  the  roofing 
had  no  nails--only  wooden  latches.  And  the  supports  for  the 
building  were  primarily  hand-hewn  solid  walnut  and  oak.  The 
Baltimore  Street  corner  of  our  building  was  the  Fay  Miller 
Store.-  Later  it  became  Mainwaring  and  Alexander.  After 
Mainwaring  died, then  it  was  Alexander's.  Next  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  there  is  a  barber  shop  today,  Fitzpatrick's  Barber  Shop. 

I  can  certainly  remember  60  years  ago;  the  Jimmy  McGuire 
Barber  Shop  was  there,  and  I  used  to  get  my  hair  cut  by 
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Jimmy  McGuire.  He  went  to  war,  the  First  World  War, 
and  sold  the  business  to  Mose  Matone  and  Dennis  Fitzpatrick. 
It  was  Matone  and  Fitzpatrick  for  years.  Now  Ray 
Fitzpatrick,  the  grand-nephew  to  Denny  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
the  shop  so  long,  is  the  owner.  And  next  to  the  barber 
shop  where  the  original  Be  Gay  Shop  was,  and  is  still 
located,  was  a  shoe  store  during  my  youthful  days.  Mr. 
Quimby  owned  the  shoe  store.  His  wife  was  a  Hazzard,  and 
their  child  Adele  Quimby  Davey.  .  .Do  you  know  Adele  Davey? 

FRANC  I S :  I  believe  so,  yes. 

DORSEY ;  And  another  childhood  memory.  .  .Mr.  Quimby  used 
to  remember  me  on  my  birthday,  and  I  recall  that  in  1916  I 
received  seven  cents  for  my  seventh  birthday.  He  had 
already  given  me  six  cents  for  my  sixth  birthday  in  1915. 
Then,  sadly,  as  I  recall,  Mr.  Quimby  died;  and  as  a  child 
I  still  remember  going  to  his  home  and  paying  my  respects 
and  seeing  Mr.  Quimby  lying  in  state.  The  Quimby  home  at 
that  time  was  on  Kankakee  Street  just  south  of  the  library 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street.  Then  as  we  go  back  along 
the  front  street,  a  poolroom  is  now  next  to  the  Be  Gay 
Shop.  I  remember  one  time  that  it  was  a  music  store--a 
branch  from  Joliet.  I  think  it  was  the  Western  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  managed  by  Harriet  Jackson.  Just  north  of  that  at  one 
time  was  the  Walsh  Shoe  Store,  and  then  north  of  that  where 
the  Wilmington  Bakery  is  now  was  the  Pfeiffer  Drugstore. 

\ 
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But  before  too  many  years,  the  Pfeiffer's  Drugstore  was 
moved  to  where  the  Walsh  Shoe  Store  had  been,  and  that's 
where  John  Pfeiffer's  Drugstore  was  for  years.  And  refer¬ 
ring  to  John  Pfeiffer  brings  back  another  little  memory 
that  when  John  Pfeiffer  came  to  town,  it  was  winter  time 
and  the  bobsleds  and  the  sleighs  were  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  .he  looked  outside  and  he  saw  a  real  small  boy  running 
after  this  bobsleigh  and  then  hopping  on.  And  he  was 
concerned  because  it  was  such  a  little  fellow,  so  young 
apparently!  He  said,  "Isn't  he  apt  to  get  hurt?"  And 
he  recalled,  not  who  made  the  statement,  but  somebody 
in  the  store  said,  "Oh,  no,  that's  Jimmy  Dorsey.'"  That, 

I  don't  remember,  but  I  remember  the  quote  from  John  Pfeiffer. 
I  might  haye  been  only  five  years  old.  Then,  of  course, 
across  the  alley  from  the  bakery  was  Elmer  Kahler's  Grocery 
Store.  It  was  first  started  by  his  father,  Lawrence  Kahler. 
Then  next  to  that  where  Katherine  Tenn  has  her  store  was 
the  Gray  Meat  Market.  Now  where  Hansen  is,  that's  still 
more  or  less  an  ice  cream  parlor,  isn't  it?  Well,  that 
was  the  Biles'  Ice  Cream  Parlor  for  years  and  years.  Helen 
Hi.les  is  still  living  and  so  is  Francis,  her  brother.  Then 
as.  you  go  north  you  get  into  the  area  that  was  Osburn's 
Grocery  Store  and  their  general  merchandise  store.  And  I 
recall  the  Osburn's  always  had  something  of  interest.  They 
had  those  baskets  that  worked  on  a  cable.  They  carried 
bills  and  money  from  a  counter  to  the  office.  As  a  kid  I 
liked  to  watch  them  go  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
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another.  Then  as  you  crossed  the  street  going  north  some 
more,  my  memory  goes  back  to  the  Commercial  National  Bank, 
which  used  to  be  on  the  corner.  Then  with  the  moratorium, 
Wilmington  was  left  with  just  the  First  National  Bank. 

You  certainly  know  a  little  about  the  bank  anyway,  don't 
you  Steve?  Then  just  north  of  the  bank  was  the  George 
"Shorty"  Baskerville  Hardware  Store.  "Shorty"  Baskeryille 
was  "Shorty"  by  height  of  about  six-foot- two  or  -three.  And 
speaking  of  him,  more  memories.  .  .He  and  I  were  very  good 
friends.,  and  he  used  to  like  to  have  me  come  in  and  come 
up  with  a  new  swear  word  and  then  maybe  give  me  a  dime, 
maybe  a  nickel,  maybe  a  quarter.  And  how  I  recall  my  first 
day  of  school,  when  I  went,  entered  the  back  -door  and  then, 
of  course,  Shorty  Baskerville  asked  me,  "Well,  what  have  you 
got  for  me  today,  Jimmy?"  Why  I  made  this  decision.  .  .1 
did  it  entirely  on  my  own- -I  never  knew,  but  I  said  "Oh  Shorty, 
not  going  to  swear  anymore  because  I've  started  school." 
That  man  gave  me  a  fiye-dollar  bill,  and  I  can  proudly  pro¬ 
claim  that  to  this  day  I  rarely  swear.  Then  as  we  go  past 
that,  my  memory  is  the  George  Engel's  Saloon.  George  was 
a  man  I  knew  all  my  lifetime.  Of  course,  he's  dead  now. 

Then  as  we  past  the  George  Engel's  Saloon,  I  remembered  the 
Henry  Taylor  Meat  Market;  then  north,  the  next  building 
was  the  Carter  Grocery  Store.  Then  we  get  on  the  corner 
where  the  alley  is.  It  isn't  too  easy  to  mention  because 
it  kind  of  changed  hands.  There  had  been  a  restaurant 
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there  and  a  poolroom  there.  And  going  way,  way  back,  I 
don't  recall,  but  just  across  the  alleyway  going  north  was 
the  Cassingham  Drugstore  which  eventually  moved  up  on  the 
west  side  of  our  Water  Street  eventually  where  Kaveny's 
Drugstore  was.  Then  past  the  Cassingham  Drugstore  It 
was  the  Lancaster,  Harry  Lancaster— we  called  him  Fatty- 
Grocery  Store.  And  then  we  are  coming  pretty  soon  to  where 
the  Bijou  Theater  was.  I  skipped  mentioning  back  above 
where  the  barber  shop  was  on  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and 
Water  Streets  which  was  the  Johnson  Exchange  Theater  owned 
by  Charlie  Johnson.  Maybe  you  don't  know  who  Jerry  Johnson 
i.s,  but  that  was  his  father.  Jerry  is  still  aliye.  Then 
we  pass,  the  Bijou  Theater  to  find  Apoldus  Tailor  Shop,  and 
now.  Wilmington's  cleaners.  Then  on  the  corner  was  the 
Brick  Power's  Saloon.  Then  going  north  was  the  stucco 
building  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burdo  h.ad  a  business 
there.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  garage  and  then  the  Meyer's 
Garage  was  there  after  the  Burdo.  And  I  remember  vividly 
that  it  burned.  It  was  frightening  because  the  frame 
buildings  burned  so  fast.  Then  as  you  go  north  past  that, 
I'm  a  little  bit  hazy  until  we  get  down  to  where  Dr.  Curtis 
used  to  live.  He  was  one  of  four  doctors  in  our  little 
town.  Then  across  the  street  coming  back  south  we  had  the 
Stewart  Hotel,  a  farm  implement  building,  and  a  garage,  the 
Toro  Young  home.  Miss  Ward's  home,  and  the  jewelry  store  — 
Carl  Markert.  And  then  in  1  922  Major  Veach  bought  off 
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Markert  and  then  was  there  for  years.  Next  came  Momsen's 
Barber  Shop,  Tom  Young's  Barber  Shop,  and  then  the  Post 
Office.  And  then  as  we  go  south  past  the  Post  Office^ 
easily  remembered  is  the  Whitmore  Hardware.  It  was  Steinhart 
&  Whitmore,  first;  then  it  was  Wh i tmore-Cas s i ng ham  Hardware. 
Above  the  Whi tmore-Cassi ngham  Hardware  was  the  the  leather 
man^  the  harness  repairman,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lokey.  He 
worked  for  Steinhart  &  Whitmore,  and  then  Whi tmore-Cassi ngham. 
And  that's  what  he  did;  he  repaired  collars  for  horses,  reins, 
saddles,  etc.  Then  as  you  went  south  past  the  hardware  store 
you  had  the  Thad  Gunning  Ice  Cream  Parlor  which  eventually 
John  DeYoung  had  after  Thad  died.  And  then  after  a  few  years 
the  Cassingham  Drugstore  moved  from  the  northeast  side  of 
the  street  to  just  south  of  the  Ice  Cream  Parlor.  .  .Then 
you  came  to  the  Allott  Variety  Store.  Coming  down  south  you 
found  the  Hermes-Smith  Clothing  Store.  Joseph  Hermes  not 
long  ago  sold  out.  Then,  of  course,  one  of  our  long-established 
families,  the  Donahues - -the  Donahue  Grocery  Store.  Then  as 
you  cross  the  alley  going  south  you  have  the  Scheibner  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  That  made  two  department  stores,  Scheibner  and 
Osburn  in  our  city.  Next  going  south  was  the  Hazzard  Saloon, 
then  the  Gadberry  Restaurant  and  Bakery,  and  on  the  corner 
where  the  Bait  Shop  is  was  the  Matone  Building.  Matone's 
had  a  shoe  repair  shop  and  they  rented  rooms,  as  a  hotel. 

Across  the  highway  was  a  service  station--and  the  Walter 
Stahl  Tire  Shop.  He  was  the  father  to  Les  Stahl.  The  next 
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building  was  the  Millinery  owned  by  the  Kinsella  sisters. 
Then  came  the  John  Loudon  Garage,  and  finally  as  you  go  down 
further  south  there  was  the  Brophy  Livery  Stable.  Now  the 
Brophys  are  all  gone. 

FRANCES ;  A  few  things  that.  .  .where  was  the  Post  Office 
located? 


DORSEY ;  .  .  .  I  1  jn  try! ng  to  think  (pause)  It's  the  building 

just  north  of  the  Paint  Shop,  on  the  west  side  of  Water 
Street--across  the  alleyway  from  the  former  location  of 
Whitmore  Hardware. 


FRANCIS ;  Like  where  the  Health  Food  Cottage  was? 
DORSEY ;  Yes,  that1  s  it. 


FRANCIS:  And  you  said  that  Les  Stahl  was  up  on  the  corner 


DORSEY ;  Not  just  Les--his  father  Walt  Stahl. 


FRANCIS ;  Did  they  haye  the  first  service  station  in  town? 


DORSEY :  Yes.  They  really  were  more  of  a  tire  repair,  but 
they  had  a  gasoline  station  with  a  pump.  Yes,  I  vividly 
think  the  original  tire  repair  shop  of  Wilmington  would  be  the 
Stahl  Shop. 


FRANC  I S :  Do  you  have  any  memories  of  the  Stewart  Hotel  at 
all?  Any  unusual  things  happen  there? 

DORSEY :  Well,  the  one  thing  I  always  remember  about  it  was 
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Mr.  Adam  Grote  went  from  there  up  to  the  depot;  therefore, 
if  he  had  passengers,  he  was  to  bring  them  to  the  Stewart 
Hotel.  He  also  delivered  the  mail.  Mow  this  was  with 
horse-and-carriage.  Adam  Grote  was  an  uncle  to  the  Weidlings 
Bob  Weidling  and  Bill  Weidling.  That  part  about  the  Stewart 
Hotel  I  certainly  easily  remember- -Mr .  Grote.  The  Barry 
Family  owned  the  hotel  for  many  years,  and  then  Angelo  Cantu. 
It  was  quite  a  fancy  place  for  many  years. 

FRANCIS ;  On  the  Dorsey  Building,  could  you  giye  us  an  idea 
of  what  i,t  s  evolution  has  been? 

DORSEY ;  I  mentioned  that  earlier.  That  was  the  Exchange 
Hotel.  Tiie  entrance  was  off  of  Water  Street.  Now  this  is 
before  my  time,  but  the  entrance  was  such  as  approxi mately 
where  the  barhe.r  shop  is,  and  that's  where  they  stayed  on 
their  trips  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
stage  line.  The  rooms  were  all  upstairs. 

FRANCIS ;  My  first  memory  of  that  building  would  have 
the  Bullock's  Restaurant.  Is  that  what  it  always  was? 

DORSEY ;  Oh  no?  you  have  forgotten  the  grocery  store  was 
there--the  Faye  Miller  Grocery  Store.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
story,  Remember  at  the  end  of  the  block  on  the  other 
corner  was  the  Osburn  Grocery  Store.  The  grocery  stores 
sold  those  artificial  china  eggs--and  kept  them  out  front. 

And  these  eggs  were  picked  up  by  a  couple  of  young  fellows 
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and  thrown  down  on  the  sidewalk.  As  they  hit  the  sidewalk, 
they  boomed  like  a  firecracker.  So  then  the  city  police 
force  of  one,  Tim  Bond,  would  come  hurrying  down  to  the 
booming  as  fast  as  an  older  man  could  hurry.  But  by  the 
time  he  was  at  that  corner, these  two  young  fellows  that  I'm 
referring  to  would  be  up  at  the  other  grocery  store  corner 
throwing  china  eggs  on  the  sidewalk. 

FRANCIS ;  You  mentioned  your  parents  having  a  saloon? 

DORSEY ;  My  dad  went  into  the  saloon  business,  I  believe, 
in  1  904.  And  he  bought  out  Frank  Hazzard's.  father.  Frank 
Hazzard  was.  known  as  Butsy.  The  tavern  that  may  be  referred 
to  as  Ri 1 ey ' s - -Fran k  Ri 1 ey 1 s--wel 1  ,  Frank  Riley  was  the  son- 
in-law  to  Butsy  Hazzard --fi rst  belonged  to  Curly  Hazzard. 
Prior  to  that  time  and  prior  to  my  time  in  life,  my  dad  had 
tended  bar  at  the  tavern  owned  by  Jim  Cavanaugh--Polly 
Cavanaugh  for  a  nickname.  And  it  was  located.  .  .  where 
the  Elmer  Kahler  Grocery  Store  used  to  be.  But  that's 
before  I  was  born.  Well,  let's  see.  .  .  ask  me  some  more, 
please. 

FRANCIS :  Are  there  any  buildings  that  are  still  around  from 

your  childhood  on  the  main  street? 

DORSEY:  Oh,  yes.  See,  many  of  them  have  been  remodeled. 

The  location  is  still  there.  Now  the  Donahue  Grocery  Store 
--that's  an  antique  shop  next  to  the  alley  on  the  west  side 
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of  Water  Street.  Then  across  the  alley  where.  .  .  well,  the 
Walgreen  Agency  was  there.  What's  in  there  now? 

FRANC  I S :  I  think  it  is  some  church. 

DORSEY :  Yes,  well,  that's  where  Scheibner  had  his  general 

clothing  store.  Oust  like  where  Nelson  is,  that's  where  the 
Osburn  '  s  were . 

FRANCIS;  Do  you  rememher  any  particularly  famous  people  ever 
coming  to  Wilmington? 

DORSEY :  Well,  we  always  felt  we  had  two  famous  sons  that 
returned.  One  was  Bert  Keeley  who  made  the  major  leagues 
as  a  pitcher  with  the  Washington  Senators  in  the  American 
League,  Another  that  we  looked  upon  as  quite  famous  was 
George  Cutshaw,  who  recently  died  and  was  in  the  National 
League  primarily  for  many  years.  Of  course,  he'd  come 
home  to  visit  once  in  a  while.  George  Cutshaw  was  an  uncle 
to  Dick  Treadman,  Ray  Treadman,  and  Lawrence  Treadman--Di ck 
is  still  living.  The  Keeley  grandeur  was  almost  annual. 

The  Woodlawn  Band  and  all  would  come  down  from  Chicago,  and 
they'd  have  their  big  outting  on  the  Wilmington  North  Island 
as  a  ge t-together .  I  shouldn't  overlook  Bert  Keeley  who  was 
an  uncle  to  Francis  Keeley.  .  .  .  One  of  our  big  excitements 
every  year  was  the  Callahan  Tent  Show  Company  that  came  to 
Wilmington  every  summer.  They  located  on  the  North  Island 
with  their  tent,  and  they  would  be  here  for  perhaps  a  week, 
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and  you  had  a  different  show  each  night.  And  to  help 
attract  attention  to  get  people  to  go,  they  had  their  own 
little  eight-  or  ten-  or  twelve-piece  band.  The  Callahan 
Band  would  play  different  numbers  on  our  front  street  and 
then  they  would  complete  their  playing  by  playing  as  they 
marched  over  to  the  North  Island  where  the  tenttheater  was 
and,  of  course,  we  youngsters  and  quite  a  few  oldsters 
followed  right  on  because  it  was  a  big  treat. 

FRANCIS ;  Is,  that  what  was  known  as  the  Chautauqua? 

DORSEY :  No,  Chautauqua  was  separate.  My  younger  sister 

Bernadine,  was  on  the  Chautauqua  Tour.  They  went  down  in 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  etc. 

FRANCIS;  What  was  the  Chautauqua? 

DORSEY :  I  bet  your  mother  could  give  a  better  description 

of  what  Chautauqua  actually  was.  My  knowledge  of  it  was 
that  it  was  musical  because  my  sister  Bernadine,  Agnes  Mason, 
Ann  Talbot,  and  Evelyn  Cheeseman  had  an  orchestra.  So  this 
was  a  form  of  entertainment  primarily.  Sure,  there  were 
tents,  too--they  put  up  the  tent  and  then  people  would  come. 
The  Callahans  were  the  Callahans,  not  the  Chautauqua  Tour. 

9 

But  the  Chautauqua  Tour  used  to  come  to  Wilmington  also. 
Personally,  it  wasn't  exciting  to  me  like  the  Calahans. 

FRANCIS:  Were  there  any  gangs  ter- type  people  that  ever 


visited  Wilmington  at  any  time? 
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DORSEY :  It's  the  same  thing,  but  the  exact  identification 

I  wouldn't  want  to  insist,  but  as  I  left  the  Dorsey  home  on 
Kankakee  Street  walking  south,  then  turned  to  the  right  on 
Baltimore  Street  to  go  downtown,  Mr.  William  Brody  from 
west  of  Wilmington--he  lived  right  next  to  the  Soldiers' 

Widow  Home.  .  .  came  along  on  Baltimore  Street  and  turned 
to  the  right,  south  on  Kankakee  Street.  A  car  didn't  stop 
at  the  stop  sign--ran  right  through  Baltimore  Street  and 
hit  Bill  Brody's  car.  The  man  was  quite  excited  as  he  got 
out  of  the  car.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  try  and  mention 
the  name  of  the  man  because  I'nrquite  certain  he  was  a  man 
associated  with  an  organization  of  the  nature  that  he  may 
have  not  been  preferred  to  be  identified.  I  observed  from 
a  distance  of  a  half-a-block  that: this  man  handed  the 
Wilmington  man  what  looked  to  me  like  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Later  I  learned  that  he  had  handed  him  this  money  assuring 
him  not  to  worry  about  his  car  that  "here's  the  money;  go 
ahead  and  buy  yourself  a  new  car."  It  wasn't  over  two  or 
three  or  four  days  later  I  saw  in  a  Chicago  paper  a  picture 
of  a  man  that  had  been  eliminated,  and  my  identification  would 
haye  said  that  that  was  the  man  who  had  the  accident  in 
Wilmington,  (laughter)  But,  no,  I  wouldn't  say  that  Wilmington 
was  visited  by  gangsters.  If  they  were  here  anytime,  it  was 
unknown  to  me. 

FRANCIS;  Your  dad  used  to  raise  horses  back  in  Wilmington. 
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MR$EY ♦  Harness  horses;  trotters,  yes!  My  dad  loved  horses 
almost  as  much  as  his  baseball  career.  He  was  recognized 
as  quite  a  capable  pitcher,  but  he  threw  his  arm  out; 
and  people  who  didn't  really  know  my  father  didn't  realize 
that  rather  than  risk  surgery  that  may  have  left  him  with 
a  stiff  true-length  right  arm,  my  dad  didn't  agree  to  any 
operation.  So  my  dad's  right  arm  was  about  hand  length 
shorter  than  his  left  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

But  he  certainly  loved  his  harness  horses.  I  humorously 
can  recall  (laughter)  my  mother  getting  after  him  a  lot  of 
times.  "Jim,  get  that  horse  smell  off!!"  But  my  father 
raced,  droye  a  lot  of  the  time,  but  not  always.  He  hired 
drivers,  at  times.  These  were  harness  horses,  and  he  raced 
in  Minnesota --Austin,  Minnesota.  In  Osage,  Iowa --the  Mitchell 
County  Fair.  In  Indiana,  and,  of  course,  naturally  he 
raced  in  Illinois.  Now  those  four  states  I  know  for  certain. 
He  may  have  raced  in  Michigan  also.  He  never  had  the  dream 
horse  that  he  hoped  he  would  have.  He  had  one,  a  roan  mare, 
Mari.e  Katherine,  that  surely  was  the  one,  but  she  developed 
lameness.  So  after  nursing  her  and  caring  for  her,  he  finally 
felt  perhaps  an  offspring  could  be  had.  She  had  an  offspring, 
and  then  killed  it.  So  they  tried  a  second  time,  and  this 
time  they  guarded  the  foal  as  much  as  they  could;  but  it 
still  happened  again.  Now  are  you  familiar  with  that  happen¬ 
ing?  Has  your  dad  ever  mentioned  it,  maybe,  that  that  could 
happen? 


FRANCIS ;  Yes,  they  sometimes  don't  accept  them. 
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DORSEY :  Yes,  that's  what  it  was. 

FRANC  I S :  Who  owned  the  racetrack  in  Wilmington? 

DORSEY :  Well,  the  Ryans.  The  Ryan  Racetrack,  the  big  red 

grandstand.  And,  of  course,  at  one  time  that  was  a  big, 
big  attraction.  I  remember  distinctly  how  Mr.  Ryan  daily, 
early  in  the  morning  around  about  seven  o'clock,  would  be 
coming  down  Kankakee  $ treet  —  horse  and  buggy  headed  out 
north  of  town  to  the  Ryan  Track.  I  can  verify  seeing  him 
because  I  was  an  altar  boy  at  St.  Rose's.  The  tv'o  or  three 
other  altar  boys  were  seemingly  unable  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  so  my  fine  leader,  Father  Murray,  prevailed  upon 
me  to  serve  mass,  every  morning.  And  so,  many  a  time  I'd 
be  trecking  up  Kankakee  Street,  and  I'd  wave  at  Mr.  Ed  Ryan 
as  he  was  going  out  to  the  track. 

FRANC  I S :  Where  was  the  track  located  in  town? 

DORSEY :  The  best  I  can  describe  is  ...  are  you  familiar 

with  the  Ropp  Subdivision? 

FRANCIS:  Yes. 

DORSEY :  You  go  north  on  Kankakee  Street,  cross  a  little 

bridge,  then  you  go  100  to  200  feet,  and  turn  to  the  right 
in  the  entrance  that  was  and  may  be  there.  The  big  grand¬ 
stand  faced  east. 

FRANCIS :  How  long  was  it  in  existence? 
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DORS  E  Y :  I  wonder.  Perhaps  40  years.  .  .  .  But  it  stood 
unused  for  quite  a  few  years.  There  were  mostly  harness 
horses,  although  I  remember  a  treat  that  they  had,  as  we 
called  them,  the  runners.  We  had  a  Wilmington  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Meek  who  was  a  jockey.  I  remember  one  Fourth 
of  July  out  at  the  Ryan  Race  Track  I  watched.  .  .  if  I 
remember  correctly,  it  was  just  two  horses--a  match  race. 

My  father,  James  Dorsey,  always  insisted  that  it  didn't 
require  much  skill  to  ride  a  horse  as  a  jockey  does  with 
the  runners  compared  to  the  skill  it  took  to  drive  a  horse 
in  a  sulky  in  your  harness  races.  But  that  would  be 
individual  pride  because  I  know  that  it's  quite  a  skill  to 
ride  them  or  drive  them  anyway,  (laughter). 

FRANC  I S ;  Did  enactment  of  Prohibition  affect  Wilmington  in 

i 

anyway? 

DORSEY :  Well,  when  you  speak  of  the  enactment  of  Prohibition 

I  surely  know  one  family  it  af fected--the  Dorseys,  because 
that  left  my  f  ather  .wi  thou  t  a  definite  livelihood.  Well, 
let's  see.  .  .  my  dad  was  born  in  1869  and  Prohibition  came 
in  1919.  (singing)  Drink  more  booze  before  July  the  first. 

If  you  don't  you'll  surely  die  of  thirst,  (laughter)  That 
was  a  song,  a  parody,  taken  from  "Til  We  Meet  Again."  So 
1919,  well  just  think,  my  dad  was  fifty  years  old.  It  was 
slightly  alarming  to  be  fifty  years  old  even  then  and  get 
into  something.  So  it  gave  birth  eventually  to  the  Dorsey 


Restaurant . 
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DORSEY :  The  original  saloon  was  facing  Baltimore  Street  now 
where  there's  a  yarn  shop.  But  then  my  father  moved  to,  as 
we  call  it,  the  front  street.  Water  Street,  in  the  location 
that's  now  and  has  been  the  entrance  to  the  Be  Gay  Dress 
Shop  since  1934.  He  was  there  until  Prohibition  was  enacted. 
With  Prohibition  he  was  stuck.  He  opened  up  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  little  place  for  his  friends  that  used  to  come 
into  the  saloon  so  that  they  could  come  in  and  play  cards 
such  as  Euchre  or  a  game  that  maybe  you  don't  know  a  thing 
about--For ty-Fi ve .  But  there  was  never  a  Poker  game.  No, 
my  dad  was  never  involved  in  those.  So  then  to  help  keep 
them  entertained,  during  the  strawberry  season  my  mother 
would  make  strawberry  shortcake.  My  mother  made  spaghetti 
different  from  anybody  else  that  I've  ever  known  other  than 
my  older  sister  Madeline,  who  learned  to  make  it  the  same 
way.  And  this  little  store  was  supposed  to  be  on  that 
scale,  but  eventually  it  became  a  regular  24-hour-a-day 
restaurant.  So  Prohibition  certainly  directly  affected  the 
families  deriving  a  livelihood  from  their  legitimate  business., 
and  it  opened  the  channels  for  some  to  make  a  living  and 
not  have  to  pay  any  kind  of  taxes  because  it  was  illegiti¬ 
mate.  Of  course,  as  we  saw  the  years  later,  it  proved  to  be 
a  mistake.  No,  it  wasn't  easy.  Repeal  led  my  father  to 
return  to  the  tavern  business  in  place  of  the  restaurant 
business  which  had  suffered  from  the  Depression.  But  the 
first  few  years  were  very  slow  due  to  the  lack  of  merchandise 
and  slow  recovery  from  the  Depression. 
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Pardon  me,  but  I'd  like  to  reminisce  before  Prohibition  about 
my  dad's  little  saloon.  The  barrels  of  whiskey --now  my  dad 
primarily  featured  Old  Taylor  and  Green  River,  and  if  some¬ 
body  came  in  and  they  wanted  a  quart  or  a  gallon  of  whiskey, 
you  just  went  right  over  and  drew  right  out  of  the  barrel. 

All  right,  whiskey -aging  continued  in  the  wooden  barrel, 
but  I  would  question  the  sanitary  value  of  that  type  and 
this  is  why  I  think  that's  been  gone  for  years.  Oh  surely, 

I  remember  that. 

FRANCIS:  You  had  mentioned  that  when  Prohibition  was  put 
on  that  there  was  some  person  in  town  that  you  had  a  memory 
of. 

DORSEY :  Yes  [laughter).  I  only  quote  this  as  a  quote  to 

me  that  the  individual  was  pleased  that  Prohibition  had 
come;  and  to  describe  a  reaction,  the  statement  was  made, 
"Well,  now  those  tavern  or  saloon  keepers  can  go  to  work 
for  a  living."  [laughter).  Excuse  my  laughter,  but  natur¬ 
ally  she  wouldn't  have  any  knowledge  about  how  much  work 
it  was  running  a  business  like  that.  But  she  was  such  a 
capable  woman,  intellectually  as  well  as  actively,  it  was 
quite  surprising  that  she  wouldn't  also  understand  you  had 
to  work  there,  too.  [laughter) 

FRANCIS :  What  events  do  you  recall  as  having  the  greatest 

economic  impact  on  Wilmington? 
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DORSEY :  Now  when  you  say  an  "event".  .  .  I'm  sure  the  muni¬ 

tions  plant.  Look  how  late  that  is  in  life.  The  steadying, 
solid  influence  of  the  roofing  mill  or  paper  mill,  as  we'd 
call  it,  because  we're  all  of  the  age  to  remember  when  there 
was  the  real  Depression  back  in  the  late  twenties  that 
Wilmington  truthfully  didn't  suffer  as  most  communities  did. 
Wait,  I'm  forgetting  another  development  that  came  along, 
too,  just  about  the  same  time.  That's  right--the  strip 
mines,  but  we  don't  call  those  just  Wilmington,  though. 

Somebody  kept  working  to  some  degree  down  at  the  paper  mill 
all  through,  the  Depression.  So  I  would  say  that  the  big¬ 
gest  individual  impact  on  Wilmington  was  the  munitions 
plant,  oh  yes.  The  solid  yearly  strength  for  Wilmington 
was  the  paper  mill.  The  strip  mine  certainly  was  instrumental 
in  being  of  great  influence  to  Wilmington,  but  my  reaction 
of  the  many  years  has.  been  it  certainly  wasn't  just  Wilmington 
that  the  strip  mine  helped.  I  would  say  that  it  was  more 
influential  in  Coal  City.  As  we  look  at  Wilmington,  there 
aren't  any  big  developments  because  Wilmington  never  did 
expand  as  was  predicted.  Now  this  is  much  later  years  there 
I’m  referring  to,  but  I  remember  pretty  good  a  study  that  thought 
by  1970  Wilmington  would  be  at  least  10,000  in  population. 

FRANC  I S :  The  Dorsey  Corner  was  directly  across  from  what 
my  first  idea  of  where  the  bank  was.  How  did  that  bank 
come  about? 
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DORSEY :  My,  I  wonder.  The  first  president  I  remember  of 
that  was  Frank  Willard,  and  to  me  that  bank  was  there  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  Then  the  next  block  north  was  the 
Commercial  National  Bank;  that's  where  that  jewelry 
store  is  now.  Norman  Roberts  was  part  of  that  bank--the 
President  of  it.  The  Robert  s  lived  at  the  old  Dorsey 
home  which  for  years  was  called  the  Dorsey  Hotel.  My 
mother  at  one  time  years  ago  had  roomers  and  boarders. 

Then  she  finally  discontinued  the  boarders  but  always 
rented  rooms.  I  must  knowledgeably  acknowledge  that  my 
mother  changed  to  renting  the  rooms  to  men, and  to  quote 
my  mother,  "Men  keep  their  rooms  better  than  women." 

FRANCIS :  Can  you  remember  your  first  checkup-dentist 

checkup—and  what  the  office  looked  like  to  you? 

DORSEY :  Well,  I  haye  to  grant  that  now  when  Dr.  Hayden 

came  to  town,  I  was  still  in  high  school.  I  had  more 
than  likely  been  to  a  dentist  before  that  but  not  as 
completely.  .  .  We  became  quite  the  close  friends.  We 
had  one  common  denomi nator- -the  Chicago  White  Sox--and 
don't  think  we  weren't  fans!  He  is  dead  now.  That  was  the 
dentist  I  went  to,  and  I  went  yearly.  I  always  felt  that 
he  did  excellent  work  because  I  know  he  put  a  couple  fil¬ 
lings.  in;  of  course,  they're  not  there  now  because  I've 
got  store  boughten  teeth  now.  (laughter)  His  office  was 
quite  small.  Although  the  seating  capacity.  .  .  eight  to 
ten  people  for  sure  could  be  in  there  and  have  a  place  to 
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be  seated.  Of  course,  then  he  just  had  this  little  door 
and  then  one  chair  and  another  little  door  to  exit  with  and 
that  was  it.  One  to  go  in  and  one  to  go  o  u  t  -  -  a  swinging 
door.  And  then  his  little  lab  was  right  there--real  confined, 
real  small,  just  west  of  his  dental  chair. 

FRANCIS ;  What  kind  of  equipment  did  he  have? 

DORSEY :  Certainly  he  had  one  thing  for  sure--a  drill 

(laughter).  I  don't  recall  anything  like  X-ray. 

FRANC  I S :  Was  it  a  treadmill  type  thing  or  was  there  no 
electricity  going  at  all? 

DORSEY :  No,  no.  It  was  electricity. 

FRANCI S ;  What  was  the  first  car  you  ever  drove? 

DORSEY :  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  recall  because.  .  .  I 

have  a  sister,  Sernadine,  three  years  younger  than  I,  but 
she  drove  before  I  ever  did.  And  the  primary  reason  was 
my  mother  shopped  in  Joliet  a. lot;  and  I  always  felt  that 
if  I  learned  to  drive  a  car,  many  times,  instead  of  being 
able  to  play  baseball  or  go  swimming  or  go  fishing,  or 
other  things,  I'd  have  to  drive  her.  So  I  didn't  drive, 
(laughter)  I  believe  the  first  car  I  drove  was  a  1925 
Chevrolet.  The  Chevrolet  was  before  we  had  the  Studebaker. 

FRANCIS ;  Where  did  you  go  on  your  first  drive? 
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DORSEY :  Oh,  around  country  roads.  Well,  don't  forget 

that  pavement  that  comes  through  Wilmington  wasn't  put 
in  until  1922.  In  fact,  I  used  to  trap  as  a  youngster 
and  particularly  hoped  we  would  catch  some  mink  because  they 
always  brought  good  money.  Muskrats  were  steaay;  but  back 
when  I  was  a  kid  even.  .  .  you  have  your  narrow-striped  skunk, 
you  got  your  broad  striped  skunk,  you  got  what  they  call 
a  black--that's  when  the  strip  is  just  very  short.  Well, 
the  less  white  strip  there  is  the  more  valuable.  So  some¬ 
times  you'd  get  five  or  six  dollars  for  a  skunk;  and,  of 
course,  for  mink  you'd  get  twenty  to  twenty -five  dollars. 

And  we  only  caught  two  raccoons  and  they  drew  good  money 
because  the  raccoon  coat  was  in  demand.  .  .  oh,  I  had  one! 

Too  bad  they  never  came  back.  You  couldn't  wear  one  out. 

I  had  one,  went  four  years  of  col  1 ege--wore  it  after  gradu¬ 
ation,  and  then  cut  it  to  fit  sister  Winifred,  and  she 
wore  it  in  college  some  years  later.  The  coat  wore  for  20 
years  at  least. 

FRANCIS:  About  your  car . 

DORSEY :  And  so  finally  when  I  felt  I  knew  how  to  handle 

the  car,  then  my  primary  trip  would  be  just  what  I  said-- 
driving  my  mother  to  Joliet  (laughter).  But,  oh.,  no.  My 
folks  were  liberal  with  the  car  and  with  we  children.  Oh, 
yes.  I  used  to  date.  I  was  quite  young  when  dancing  and 
dating.  .  .  (Personally,  bragging,  I've  been  going  to 
public  dances,  and  still  do,  and  I've  been  dancing  well 
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over  fifty  years.  I  was  dancing  when  I  was  still  wearing 
short  pants.  I  wore  short  pants  until  my  second  year  in 
high  school. 

FRANCIS:  You  remember  then  the  first  payed  street  coming 

through  Wilmington? 

DORSEY :  Oh,  the  highway?  You  bet  I  do,  because  we'd 

come  from  running  our  traps.  Our  traps  were  along  a  ditch 
that  goes  toward  Symerton.  You  know  where  Chicago  is? 

There  was  an  old  bridge  there.  That  was  the  Jack  Baskerville 
Bridge,  we  called  it.  That  was  our  last  trap  right  there. 

Oh,  surely,  I  remember  coming  into  town.  Now  many  of  those 
men  who  worked  on  putting  the  highway  through  had  rooms 
above  the  yarn  shop  where  the  tavern  was,  and  a  lot  of  them 
stayed  up  there  and  ate  at  the  Dorsey  Restaurant.  Getting 
back  to  pavement,  we  had  a  famous  mayor,  Joe  Thompson.  He 
was  even  in  Life  Magazine ,  or  was  it  Time  Magazine?  The 
Depression  was  here,  and  Joe  Thompson  took  a  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tion  in  pay,  and  it  gained  nationwide  attention  and  acclaim. 
So  the  election  was  coming  up.  Joe  Thompson  wanted  to  put 
asphalt  in  our  city  streets.  Jim  Hazzard- -that  would  be.  .  . 
Frances  Hazzard's  fa ther- -opposed  Joe  Thompson  and  beat 
him, and  it  wasn't  too  many  months  after  Wilmington  got  pave¬ 
ment.  I  can  certainly  quote  because  my  friendship  with 
Joe  Thompson  was  good.  He  and  my  dad  were  real  close.  We 
were  good  friends  and  he  confidentially  admitted  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  was  that  they  beat  him,  because  as 
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time  had  gone  by  he,  learned  that  asphalt  has  to  be 
trafficked  a  lot  so  that  it  expands  and  contracts  and  stays 
good,  and  Wilmington  traffic  wouldn't  have  been  enough  for 
it.  But  the  entertaining  feature  of  this  was  Joe  Thompson 
knew  Wilmington  inside  and  out,  outside  in,  up  and  down, 
and  I  can  still  see  the  defeated  mayor  riding  in  the  buggy 
with  Mr.  Hazzard,  the  man  who  beat  him,  helping  direct  the 
work  to  put  the  pavement  in.  If  you  wanted  to  know  where 
anything  was--the  sewer  connection  (laughter),  he  knew. 

He  was  the  manager  of  the  lumber  yard  down  where  INR  Beatty 
used  to  be,  owned  by  Joe  Ray  at  that  time.' 

FRANC  I  $ :  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  Police  Department 
as  you  remember  it? 

DORSEY ;  First  as  a  younster  I  remember  our  great  Police 
Department  of  one--Tim  Bond.  Tim  Bond  was  the  policeman 
that  had  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  block  to  the  other  and 
try  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  was  throwing  these  china 
eggs  and  making  them  bang  on  the  sidewalk.  And  there  were 
some  others--a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Dickson  was  a  police¬ 
man  at  one  time.  I  guess  he  succeeded  Bond,  and  then  Bill 
Bisset  was  a  policeman  for  a  while.  But  our  most  outstand¬ 
ing  loveable,  grand  old  man,  Mr.  V anderVeer,  always  carried 
a  cane--not  that  he  needed  it;  that  was  his  weapon.  We 
all  maybe  have  a  word  of  some  kind  that  identifies  us. 

Well,  his  was  "fine,  fine"  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
what  it  was  about  he'd  say  "fine".  But  that  would  be  our 
police  force. 
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FRANCIS :  This  Mr.  VanderVeer--you  mentioned  his  cane.  I 

just  heard  something  recently  that  he  could  throw  that 
thing  and  hit  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  that? 

DORSEY :  No.  Did  somebody  mention  this  to  you  that  would 

be  up  in  years  too  or  was  it  somebody  young? 

FRANCIS :  He  was  probably  about  forty. 

DORSEY :  (laughter)  Well,  I  knew  he  threw  it  at  a  car 

every  once  in  a  while  but  that  didn't  mean  he  was  accurate, 
(laughter)  Oh,  he  was  so  loveable,  though.  His  son  and 
daughter.  .  .  VanderVeer  is  out  in  California  but  Frances, 
his  daughter,  lives  in  Joliet.  She's  a  widow  now.  Her 
married  name  is  Munson.  Earl  Munson  used  to  be  with  the 
public  service  company.  No,  I'll  refute  that  about  his 
accuracy.  .  .  but  I'll  say  one  thing- he  was  knovn  to  throw 
that  thing,  (laughter)  I  see  him  to  this  day.  .  .  They'll 
go  down  there  and  they'll  make  a  U-turn  where  it  says  "No 
U-Turn."  When  they'd  do  something  like  that,  boy,  he  got 
right  out  in  the  street  (laughter).  Ask  me  some  more.  I 
remember  when  we  used  to  have  icehouses. 

FRANCIS :  Go  right  ahead. 

DORSEY :  That  was  a  big  time  because,  don't  forget,  that's 

where  we  got  ice  for  our  refrigeration.  You'd  put  your  ice 
up  and  cut  it.  Now  there  used  to  be  an  icehouse  right 
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where  Murphy's  Motel  is.  Alright,  right  there  in  back  of 
the  bowling  lanes  there  used  to  be  an  icehouse.  Now  you 
know  of  Harold  Schutten?  He  was  their  father.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  of  course,  as  a  kid  we  liked  to  run  behind  the  ice  wagon 
because,  oh  my,  that  hunk  of  ice.  .  .  I  don't  think  there's 
any  taste  to  it,  but  when  you're  a  kid  it  sure  tasted 
good,  (laughter)  Putting  up  ice  was  something  one  liked  to 
watch.  We'd  watch  them  out  on  the  ice,  cutting  through. 

And  then  they'd  have  a  belt  and  come  along  and  then  they'd 
take  the  ice  on  upstairs.  And  then  they'd  cover  the  ice 
with,  oh,  I  call  itsawdust--so  that's  probably  what  it 
was--to  help  keep  it  from  melting.  So  as  the  Schuttens 
were  the  primary  ice  people  then.  And,  John  DeYoung  suc¬ 
ceeded  them.  And  Mose  Van  Duyne  became  Wilmington's  final 
iceman.  Schuttens  and  Van  Duynes  are  related,  and  they 
played  at  least  one  ball  game  per  year,  family  vs.  family. 

I.'ve  called  only  Schutten  victories  but  the  games  were  real 
battles.  Those  are  memories  that  long  remain  as  I  remini  see¬ 
the  icehouses  and  the  cutting  of  the  ice.  Oh,  and  I'm  old 
enough  to  remember  above  the  dam  that  they  raced  horses  with 
cutters. 

FRANCIS :  On  the  ice? 

DORSEY ;  Yes. 

FRANCIS ;  Did  any  of  them  ever  fall  through? 
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DORSEY :  No,  no,  they  were  always  sure  enough  to  test  the 

ice.  My  dad  raced  up  there,  oh  certainly.  I  don't  know  what 
the  dimensions  were  or  how  far  they  went  or  what  but  they 
used  to  race  on  the  ice. 

FRANCIS :  Do  you  remember  when  the  dam  was  put  in? 

DORSEY ;  You  know,  I  almost  should  remember.  The  old,  old 
dam,  of  course,  I  wouldn't,  but  the  one  that's  in  existence 
now.  It  could  have  been  just  put  up  and  I  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  it  because  I  don't  think  it's  any  older  than 
I  but  maybe  it  is.  I  remember  it  used  to  be  against  the  law 
to  fish  there.  And  what  a  nice  fishing  place  it  was  those 
summertimes.,  you  know,  especially  if  you  got  up  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  You'd  fish  until  maybe  five 
to  six  o'clock  and  you  were  pretty  sure  by  then  the  game 
warden  might  be  up  and  around  and  so  then  if  you  had  a  string 
of  fish,  you  went  over  to  another  location  in  the  river  and 
you  fished  there. 

FRANCIS :  You  had  mentioned  a  theatre--about  Charlie  Johnson's 

Theatre . 

DORSEY ;  Yes,  hand  cranked  and  it  was  quite  entertaining  as 
we  reminisce  about  theatres.  There  was  the  Exchange  Theatre. 
Then  there  was  the  Opera  House.  Donahues  owned  the  Opera 
House  Building.  Do  you  know  which  the  Opera  House  Building 
Is? 
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FRANCIS :  No. 

DORSEY ;  Well,  that's  the  building  that's  above  the  jewelry 
store.  Along  Jackson  Street  was  the  entrance  right  straight 
across  from  where  Nelson  is.  The  Johnsons  ran  the  Exchange. 
Jerry  ran  the  machine!  Jerry's  still  living.  Eventually 
my  folks  took  the  theater.  That  was  our  building,  so  my 
folks  took  it,  but  Jerry  ran  the  machine  yet.  Well,  of 
course,  you'd  be  going  along  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  film 
would  break  and  then  you'd  have  to  wait  and  they'd  flash  the 
sign  asking  for  patience.  I  always  remember  another  sign 
that  was  always  put  up  to  try  to  keep  your  place  neat  and 
clean.  "If  you  spit  on  the  floor  at  home,  then  go  ahead 
here."  (Jaughter)  These  are  signs  they  ran  on  the  screen 
before  the  show  would  start  and  then  they'd  have  a  sign 
with  a  great  big  hat  to  impress  women  who  came  to  the  show 
and  kept  their  hats  on  that  somebody  behind  couldn't  see 
the  picture.  This  was  silent  film,  naturally.  They  might 
haye  three  or  four  people  together  with  only  one  ’who  could 
read.  The  one  who  could  read-  would,  read  it  off  aloud*.  Your 
music  was  prof ess i onal --s uch  as  Jimmy  Dorsey  at  the  drums 
and  his  sister  Bernadine  Dorsey  at  the  piano  and  this  is  what 
they  got.  Now  that  was  the  Exchange  Theatre,  the  Dorsey 
Theatre.  And,  of  course,  naturally  the  Indians  were  coming 
and  the  cowboys  were  going  and  the  cavalry  was  charging  then 
(making  sound  of  drum  roll).  (laughter)  We'd  get  all 
excited  watching  the  picture  and,  gee,  my  mother'd  come 
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down,  "Bernadine,  James,  come  on,  the  music,  the  music," 
because  we  kept  watching  the  picture  (laughter).  So 
the  competition  was  the  Opera  House.  Now  one  time  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Gay  had  the  Theatre  there  that's  above  the 
jewelry  store.  But,  eventually  the  Donahues  had  it.  (Ed 
Donahue  was  quite  a  piano  player  and  quite  a  singer)  Oh 
Lord,  he  was  an  amazing  man.  He  never  married.  He  hootenan- 
nied  at  night  time  a  lot  but  that  man  was  up  there  every 
morning  for  any  high  mass.  Well,  I  ought  to  know;  I  was 
an  altar  boy  over  15  years.  He  might  be  tardy  once  in  a 
great,  great  while  but  he  was  always  there.  So  naturally 
you  had  your  big  theater  competi ti on--and  who  would  get  the 
business.  Of  course,  my  memory  is  Mary  Pickford.  Have  you 
ever  heard  the  name  at  all?  She's  still  alive.  She  married 
Buddy  Rodgers.  Have  you  ever  heard  his  name?  No?  Oh  my, 

I  can  remember  when  Mary  Pickford  would  show.  There's  a 
stairway  that's  right  between  the  poolroom  and  the  Be  Gay 
Shop. --Well,  that  stairway  there.  And,  of  course,  oh  my,  it 
was  so  thrilling.  .  .  Boy,  when  Mary  Pickford  was,  on  they'd 
be  down  like  to  the  alleyway  and  all  in  line  to  get  in,  just 
to  see  Mary  Pickford. 

FRANCIS :  What's  the  first  movie  that  you  can  recall  seeing 

in  there? 

DORSEY :  I  wouldn't  know  the  name  of  it,  but  he  was  the 

greatest  shooting,  killing,  fighting  cowboy  of  all  time, 
William  S.  Hart.  He  could  handle  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  at 
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one  time.  He  had  a  gun  that  never  missed  and  never  ran  out 
of  bullets.  (laughter)  He's  my  first  that  I  can  remember. 

Oh  my  goodness,  I  remember  him  from  1915.  He  died  a  millionaire, 
Will  i am  S.  Hart.  Of  course,  I  remember  Doug  Fa i rb an ks , Sr . 

My  first  real  memory  would  be  William  S.  Hart. 

FRANCIS :  Did  you  have  any  other  favorites? 

DORSEY :  Mean  in  movies?  Oh.  well,  I  like  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

Now  I'm  trying  to  stay  back  in  childhood  days.  I  think  that's 
what  you're  referring  to.  Well,  I  like  Mary  Pickford  very 
much.  Oh  yes.  Oh  my!  Oh,  she'd  never  forgive  me--Mabel 
Norman.  If  she  were  to  return  to  life  why  Mabel  Norman 
would  never  forgive  me  for  not  remembering  how  much  I  used 
to  like  her  and  Clara  Bow,  too.  He  was  good,  too,  but  I 
didn't  like  Tom  Mix  so  much.  I  don't  know  why.  Maybe  I'd 
kinda  grown  up  enough  that  I  got  a  little  bit  away  from  the 
craze  over  the  cowboys;  like  for  William  S.  Hart.  But  you've 
heard  the  name  Tom  Mix,  I  suppose.  Oh,  he  was  a  big  attrac¬ 
tion.  When  his  pictures  ran,you  could  sure  count  on  a 
crowd.  .  .  Some  of  these  I  haven't  thought  of  for  years  anyway. 

t 

FRANC  I S  :  From  your  younger  days,  who  was  the  oldest  person 
in  tow*n  that  you  would  talk  to? 

DORSEY :  First  person  that  I  think  of,  was  one  of  the  finest, 

phys i ca 1 1 y ~f i t ,  solid  gentlemen,  Tom  Ryan,  a  brother  to 
Ed  Ryan  of  Ryan  Race  Track.  Now  there  was  Ed  and  there  was 
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Mike,  the  third  brother.  Oh,  this  man,  one  addressed  him 
"Mr.  Ryan"  Of  course,  I'd  always  been  taught  to  do  that  any 
way.  He  was  well  up  in  his  nineties  when  he  died.  He  lived 
the  high  school  is  up  there  now --in  a  red  stone  house  that 
you  went  along  Kankakee  Street  and  then  was  up  a  hill.  But 
see, this  does  not  answer  your  question  exactly  because  he 
seemed  real  old  when  I  was  quite  young  ;and  then  he  proved, 
as  I  became  older, that  he  was  elderly.  He  used  to  walk 
downtown  effectly  and  briskly,  and  he  was  in  his  nineties. 
I'm  oyerlooking  somebody.  Denny  O'Heron,  I  knew  there  was 
somebody.  Dennis  O'Heron,  Denny;  he  used  to  work  for 
Qshurn's  in  the  grocery  store.  Now  to  me  this  is  the  real 
answer.  Denny  O'Heron  seemed  to  be  the  oldest  person  that 
I  ever  knew.  How  old  he  was ,  I  don't  know.  He  was  some 
conyersati onal is t, and  he  used  to  rattle  off  a  little  quickie 
about  three  threads  finer  than  Japanese  silk,  relating  to 
how  he  felt.  Oh,  it  wasn't  like  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck 
of  pickled  peppers,  but  he  could  talk  like  that.  '  This  was 
one  of  his  own.  He  worked  at  the  Osburn  grocery  store.  Go 
ahead,  ask  me  some  more. 

FRANCIS :  I've  heard  quite  a  bit  about  your  athletic 

abilities  and  I'm  wondering  where  you  played  basketball. 

DORSEY :  Well,  to  begin  with  I  did  surprisingly  well  consid¬ 

ering  my  first  year  in  Wilmington  High  School  our  gymnasium 
was  the  Opera  House  with  a  ceiling  like  your  home.  We 
played  four  games.  We  were  still  playing.  .  .  like  a 
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a  standing  guard  and  a  running  guard  and  I  mean  the  standing 
guard  didn't  go  past  the  center  of  the  floor.  And  we  beat 
Elwood  four  to  three.  Our  standing  guard,  Harold  Van  Winsen 
right  in  the  closing  seconds  of  the  game  with  all  the  excite 
ment, forgot  he  was  supposed  to  be  up  the  floor  and  he  made 
the  winning  basket  [laughter).  Then  my  sophmore  year, that'd 
be  around  1925,  we  didn't  play  any  games,  but  we  practiced 
in  the  Exchange  hall  above  the  Be  Gay  Shop.  We  had  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Jack  Martin  that  might  have  been  quite  a 
coach.  He  went  from  Wilmington  to  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

And  two  different  years  he  won  the  state  championship.  But 
anyway,  we  didn't  play;  we  just  practiced.  So  then  when  I 
came  to  my  illustrious  junior  year,  we  built  one  of  the 
greatest  gymnast  urns  in  the  Will  County -Grundy  County  area: 
the  Central  School  Gym.  That  was  supposed  to  be  quite  a 
gymnasium.  So  away  we  went.  We  didn't  win  many  games. 
Christmas  vacation  I  broke  my  arm  cranking  our  Chevrolet 
car.  That's  right;  I  did  drive  a  Chevrolet  before  the 
Studebaker.  I  never  missed  practice-arm  in  a  sling  and 
the  cast  and  all  and  that's  where  I  learned  to  dribble  left- 
handed  as  well  as  right-handed.  So  then,  my  senior  year  we 
won  some  games.  We  couldn't  beat  Coal  City,  though.  They 
beat  us  four  times--three  times  by  two  points.  See  our 
scores  used  to  be  like  18  to  16  — 14  to  12.  That  center  jump 
took  time!  This  ball  today  is  smaller  than  the  ball  we 
used.  So  it's  easier  to  score--eas i er  to  handle.  We  won 
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a  game  in  the  Joliet  district.  We  beat  Mazon.  Then  we 
played  Coal  City.  They  went  to  the  finals..  They  beat  us  18 
to  16  and  just  recently  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Ray  Florian  died, 
and  I  went  to  Ray's  funeral  to  pay  my  respects.  Of  course, 
his  older  brother,  George,  was  there.  He  lives  up  in 
Wisconsin.  He  says,  "I'll  never  forget  it."  And  he  began 
talking  about  it  again,  how  the  ball  went  out  of  bounds,  and 
we  were  two  points  behind  --  ever  sharp- thinking  Dorsey 
didn't  wait  to  see  whose  ball  it  was,  but  I  went  right  out 
and  threw  the  ball  to  Florian.  Well,  Coal  City  thought  it 
was  supposed  to  be  their  ball.  I  didn't  care  if  it  was  going 
to  be  their's  and  they  could  take  it  out,  but  there  was 
George  Florian,  nobody  near  him,  just  standing  there,  but 
he  missed.  And  he  was  talking  about  it  at  the  wake,  (laughter) 
So  they  beat  us  18  to  16.  Maybe  we  would  have  beaten  them 
in  the  overtime  and  maybe  we  wouldn't  have.  So  then  base¬ 
ball!  Well,  I  played  that  all  my  life.  I  made  the  regular 
baseball  team  in  high  school  as  a  freshman.  We  played  fall 
baseball;  we  didn't  play  football.  I  was  so  small  I  had 
to  wear  my  own  suit  because  none  of  the  high  school  suits 
were  small  enough  for  me.  I'll  brag  about  it.  I  played 
regular.  But  when  I  was  out  for  basketball  down  at  Illinois, 

9 

oh  Lord,  I  probably  hadn't  played  over  thirty,  forty  games 
of  basketball  in  my  lifetime.  I  was  never  short  of  being 
cocky,  I  thought  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  me.  .  . 

They  had  been  practicing  for  two  or  three  weeks.  So  I  wrote 
to  my  mother  "please  send  me  my  athletic  supporter,"  so  I 
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went  out  for  basketball.  I  went  out  on  the  main  floor. 

There  weren't  so  many  shooting  baskets  so  that's  where  I 
went.  Pretty  soon  the  student  manager  tapped  and  said,  "Oh 
no,  these  boys  have  been  kind  of  selected  already.  You'll 
have  to  shoot  over  there."  Well,  I  went  over.  I  knew  a 
little  bit  how  to  show  what  I  could  do.  Of  course,  I  had 
speed  to  burn;  I  can  tell  you  that.  So  over  an  hour--oh, 
it  wasn't  even  that  1 ong--another  student  manager  says 
"go  over  to  the  main  floor."  So  I  never  came  close  to 
a  letter,  but  I  made  my  freshman  numeral.  But  I  was  on 
the  basehall  and  basketball  squads.  So  that  was  it.  I 
belong  to  the  Y.  Not  long  ago  I  was  shooting  baskets. 

FRANC  I S ;  One  thing,  were  you  around  when  they  first  built 
the  City  Hall  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

DORSEY ;  No.  I  was  here  when  they  built  Central  Gym  because 
that  came  in  my  junior  year  in  high  school.  Where  that  city 
hall  is,  that  stone  building  like,  that's  been  there  for 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Now  I  can  remember  when  a  Mr. 
Freeman  was  the  man  in  charge  of  drilling  for  our  city  water 
just  on  the  other  side  of  that  building  because  he  roomed 
at  the  Dorsey  home. 

FRANCIS :  One  guy  would  go  and  drill? 

DORSEY :  He  was  the  head  man.  He  had  men  working  for  him, 

but  his  name  was  Freeman.  Now  this  has  to  be  1916,  1917. 

FRANCIS:  What  would  he  do?  Did  each  house  have  its  own  well? 
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DORSEY :  A  lot  of  them  did.  But  this  well  was  for  the  city 

water.  Of  course,  I  was  real  young. 

FRANC  I S :  What  do  you  first  remember  about  the  Fire  Department? 

DORSEY :  I  know  my  uncle  Si  Cinotto  was  ceratinly  on  the  Fire 

Department.  Of  course,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  leaders 
that  we  ever  knew,  in  my  opinion,  was  Nye  Osburn.  He  was  Fire 
Chief  a  long  time.  Of  course,  then  Happy  Adams  was  certainly 
the  Fire  Chief.  Happy  was  one  year  behind  me  in  school.  He 
was  some  baseball  player,  he  was!  I  remember  seeing  some 
frightening  fires  when  I  was  a  kid.  One  went  to  the  fires. 

Oh,  you  had  to  see  it,  you  know!  Remembering  them  was  back, 
some  memorable  fires  were  like  that  Brophy  Livery  Stable.  That 
was  right  near  where  Lockwood  Auto  Sales  is  located. 

FRANC  I S :  Were  there  any  horses  lost  in  there? 

DORSEY :  I  don't  recall  that  there  were,  but  quite  likely.  I 

can  remember  the  biggest  thing  we  saw  was  every  once  in  a 
while  you'd  see  a  rat  come  running  out  of  the  burning  building. 
But,  see,  as  a  kid  that's  what  you  remember.  And  then  there 
used  to  be  a  livery  stable  where  we  call  it  the  Wilmington 
City  Parking  Lot  --  between  the  old  Ford  Garage  building  and 
the  City  Hall.  Their  name  was  Wherry.  And  that  burned  out 
eventually.  In  memory  of  the  Fire  Department  I  can't  help 
but  remember  little  Dr.  Birtwhistle.  He  just  seemed 
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too  fearless.  And  I'm  not  even  sure  that  he  was  an  official 
member  of  the  fire  department  or  if  he  just  was  one  of 
those  fellows  who  helped  at  any  and  all  occasions.  Ke  was 
one  of  our  dentists  as  from  my  early  childhood. 

As  of  September  7,  1869-June  4,  1974,  the  Dorsey  family 
lived,  worked,  played,  prospered,  and  died  in  Wilmington. 
What  the  future  may  be  is  unknown,  but  Dorsey  love  will 
always  embrace  Wilmington  and  Wilmingtonians. 

FRANCIS :  Thank  you,  Jjr.  Dorsey,  for  gi.ying  me  this  inter¬ 

view.  I  greatly  appreciate  your  time. 
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Arsenal,  (munitions  plant),  28 

Austin,  MN,  23 

ball  park,  10 

Baltimore  Street,  11,  15,  22 
Barry  Family,  18 
baseball,  8,  10,  42,  43,  44 
baseball  games,  5,  30,  35 
(Jack)  Baskerville  Bridge,  32 
Baskerville,  George  (Shorty),  14 
Baskerville  Hardware  Store,  14 
basketball ,  40,  43 
Be  Gay  Dress  Shop,  12,  26,  41 
Bijou  Theatre,  15 
Birtwhistle,  Dr.,  dentist,  44 
Bissett,  Bill,  (policeman),  33 
Bond,  Tim,  (policeman),  19,  33 
Bow,  Clara,  (actress),  39 
Braidwood,  9 
Brody,  Mr.  William,  22 
Brophy  Livery  Stable,  17 
Brophy  Livery  Stable  fire,  44 
Brooks ide,  8 

Bullock's  Restaurant,  18 
Burdo,  Mr.  (garage),  15 

Cadillac  touring  car,  9 
Callahan  Band,  21 
Callahan  Tent  Show,  21,  20 
Cantu,  Angelo,  18 
Carter  Grocery  Store,  14 
Cassingham  Drugstore,  15,  16 
Cavanaugh,  Jim  ("Polly"), 
tavern,  19 
Central  School,  7 
Central  School  Gym,  41,  43 
Chautauqua,  21;  tour,  21 
Cheeseman,  Evelyn,  21 
Chevrolet  (1925),  30,  41 
Chicago,  11,  18,  20,  32 
Chicago  White  Sox,  29 
china  eggs,  18,  33 
Cinotta,  Aunt  Lida,  9 
Cinotta,  Si,  44 


City  Hall,  43,  44 

Coal  City,  28,  41 

Commercial  National  Bank,  14,  29 

Curtis,  Dr.,  15 

Cutshaw,  George,  20 

cutter  (sleigh),  35 

dam,  the,  35,  36 
dances,  dancing,  31 
dates: 

1869,  father  born,  25 
1904,  father  began  saloon 
business,  19 

1904,  purchased  Dorsey  Build¬ 
ing,  11 

1915,  movies,  39 

1915,  special  birthday,  12 

1916,  special  birthday,  12 
1916,  wat er  drill i no,  43 
1919,  Prohibition,  25 

1922,  Markert  Jewelry  changed 
ownership,  15 
1925,  sophomore  in  High 
School ,  41 

1934,  moved  to  Water  Street 
saloon,  26 

Davey,  Adele  Quimby,  12 
Depression,  26,  28,  32 
DeYoung,  John,  16,  35 
Dickson,  Mr.,  (policeman),  33 
Ditch  Em,  game,  9 
Donahue,  Ed,  38 
Donahue  Grocery  Store,  16,  19 
Donahues,  the,  36 
Dorsey,  Bernadine,  sister,  21, 
30,  37,  38 

Dorsey  Building,  11 ,  18 
Dorsey  Corner,  11,  28 
Dorsey  Hotel ,  29 
Dorsey,  James,  (father),  25 
Dorsey,  Jimmy,  5,  37,  38 
Dorsey  Restaurant,  25,  26,  32 
Dorsey  Saloon,  26 
Duke  of  Windsor,  11 

Eau  Claire,  WI,  41 
Elwood,  41 

Engel's,  George,  Saloon,  14 
Exchange  Hall ,  41 
Exchange  Hotel ,  18 
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Exchange  Theatre,  (the  Dorsey 
Theatre),  36,  37 
Euchre,  (cards),  26 

Fairbanks,  Douglas,  Sr.,  39 
father,  5,  6,  10,  22,  23,  25,  26 
Fire  Department,  44,  45 
First  National  Bank,  14 
fishing,  9,  30,  36 
Fitzpatrick  Barber  Shop,  11 
Fitzpatrick,  Dennis,  12 
Florian,  George,  42 
Florian,  Ray,  42 
Forty-Five,  card  game,  26 
Freeman,  Mr.,  43 

Gadberry,  Restaurant  and 
Bakery,  16 
Gardner,  9 
Gay,  Mr.,  38 
Gray  Meat  Market,  13 
Grote,  Adam,  18 
Gunning,  Thad,  Ice  Cream 
Parlor,  16 

Hamilton  Garage,  9 
Hansen,  (place  of  business),  13 
Hart,  William  S.,  actor,  38,  39 
Hayden,  Dr.,  dentist,  29 
Hazzard,  Curly,  19 
Hazzard,  Frank  (Butsy),  19 
Hazzard,  Jim,  32,  33 
Hazzard,  Saloon,  16 
Health  Food  Cottage,  17 
hellgrammite,  10 
Hermes,  Joseph,  16 
Hermes-Smith  Clothing  Store,  16 
Hiles,  Fred,  13 
Hiles,  Helen,  13 
Hiles*  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  13 
horses,  22,  25,  35,  44 

INR  Beatty  Lumber,  33 
ice,  34,  35 
icehouse(s),  34,  35 
ice  wagon,  35 
Illinois,  42 
Indiana,  23 
Island,  the,  5 

Jackson,  Harriet,  12 

Jackson  Street,  37 

Johnson  Exchange  Theatre,  15,  36 


Johnson,  Charlie,  15,  37 
Johnson,  Jerry,  15,  37 

Kahler,  Lawrence,  13 
Kahler's  (Elmer),  Grocery 
Store,  13,  19 
Kankakee  River  Bridge,  5 
Kankakee  Street,  12,  22.,  24,  40 
Kaveny's  Drugstore,  15 
Keeley,  Bert,  major  league 
pitcher,  20 
Keeley,  Francis,  20 
Kinsella  Sisters  Millinery,  17 

Lancaster  Grocery  Store,  Harry,! 5 

library,  9,  12 

Life  Magazine,  32 

Little  League,  8 

Lockwood  Auto  Sales,  44 

Lokey,  Mr.,  harness  repairman,  16 

Louden,  Hughey,  6 

Loudon,  John,  Garage,  17 

Madeline,  sister,  26 
Mainwaring  and  Alexander,  11 
Marie  Katherine,  roan  mare,  23 
.Markert,  Carl,  Jewelry  Store, 

15,  16 

Martin,  Jack,  41 
Mason,  Agnes,  21 
Matone  Building,  16 
Matone,  Mose,  12 
Mazon,  42 

McGuire,  Jimmy,  12 
McGuire,  Jimmy,  Barber  Shop,  11 
Meek,  John,  jockey,  25 
Methodist  Church,  9 
Meyer's  Garage,  15 
Michigan,  23 

Miller,  Fay,  Grocery  Store,  11,  18 
Mink,  31 

Mitchell,  Iowa  (County  Fair),  23 
Mix,  Tom,  actor,  39 
Momsen's  Barber  Shop,  16 
mother  (Emma  Dorsey),  5,  7,  9, 

26,  29,  30,  37,  42 
munitions  plant,  28 
Munson,  Earl,  34 
Munson,  Frances  VanderVeer,  34 
Murphy's  Motel,  35 
muskrats,  31 

Nelson's  Store,  20 
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Norman,  Mabel,  actress,  39 
North  Island,  10,  20,  21 

O' Heron,  Denny,  40 

Opera  House,  the,  36,  38,  40 

Opera  House  Building,  36 

Osage,  Iowa,  23 

Osburn,  Nye,  44 

Osburn's  Grocery  Store,  13, 

18,  20,  40 

paper  mill,  28 

Pfeiffer  Drugstore,  12,  13 

Pfeiffer,  John,  13 

Pickford,  Mary,  actress,  38,  39 

Police  Department,  33 

Pony  League,  8 

poolroom,  12 

Post  Office,  16,  17 

Powers'  Sal -on.  Brick,  15 

Prince  of  Wales,  1 1 

Prohibition,  25,  26,  27 

Quimbly,  Mr.,  12 

raccoon,  31 
raccoon  coat,  31 
Rapp  Subdivision,  24 
Ray,  Joe,  33 

Riley ' s, Frank,  Tavern,  19 
Roberts,  Norman,  banker,  29 
Run,  Sheep,  Run,  game,  9 
Ryan,  Ed,  24,  39 
Ryan,  Mike,  40 
Ryan  Racetrack,  24,  25,  39 
Ryan,  Tom,  39 

St.  Rose's  Church,  24 
St.  Louis,  11,  18 
Scheibner  Department  Store, 

16,  20 

Schutten, Harold,  35 
Schutten,  Henry,  5,  6 
short  pants,  32 
sisters,  8,  21,  26,  30, 

37,  38 
skunk,  31 
Sluggers,  8,  9 
Soldiers'  Widows  Home,  22 
songs:  "Octaluns";  "There  Was 
An  Old  Woman  Who  Had  A 
Wooden  Leg,"  7 
spaghetti,  26 
Springfield,  11,  18 


Stahl,  Les,  16,  17 

Stahl,  Walter,  16;  Tire  Shop, 16, 17 

Steinhart  &  Whitmore,  16 

Stewart  Hotel,  15,  17,  18 

strip  mines,  28 

Studebaker,  30 

swimming  (hole),  8,  30 

Symerton,  32 

Talbot,  Ann,  21 

Taylor  Meat  Market,  Henry,  14 

Tenn  Store,  Katherine,  13 

Tennessee,  21 

tennis,  9 

Thompson,  Joe,  mayor,  32,  33 
Time  Magazine,  32 
Treadman,  Dick;  Ray;  Lawrence, 

20 

Underwood,  Pete,  6,  7,  8 

Van  Duyne,  Mose,  35 
VanderVeer,  policeman,  33,  34 
Van  Winsen,  Harold,  41 
Veach,  Major,  15 

Walgreen  Agency,  20 
Walsh  Shoe  Store,  12,  13 
Ward,  Miss,  (home),  15 
Washington  Senators,  20 
Water  street,  11,  15,  17,  18, 

20,  26 

Weidling,  Bill,  18;  Bob,  18 
Western  Music  Company,  12 
Wherry  Livery  Stable,  44 
Whitmore-Cassingham  Hardware, . 16 
Whitmore  Hardware  Store,  16,  17 
Wildcats,  8,  9 
Will  County,  11 
Willard,  Frank,  banker,  29 
Wilmington,  5,  10,  14,  20,  21,  22 
24,27,28,31,32,33,  41 
Wilmington  Bakery,  12 
Wilmington  Cleaners,  15 
Wilmington  High  School,  40 
Winifred,  sister,  31 
Wisconsin,  42 
Wood! awn  Band,  20 
World  War  I,  12 

Young's  Barber  Shop,  Tom,  16 
Young's  home,  Tom,  15 
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